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opportunities for extending the horizon. If, for example, "Homer favors 
especially the number twelve," can this be an inheritance from the Baby- 
lonial duodecimal system ? 

Some passages have been overlooked. Thus in the description of Tar- 
tarus we should like to hear why the Roman poet, with his bis patet (Aen. 
vi. 578), doubles Homer's distance (II. viii. 16), even as Milton trebles it: 
As far removed from God and light of heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

It might also be asked why, in the story of the wooden horse, precisely nine 
men are named as delecta virum corpora (Aen. ii. 261). 

So far as it goes, however, the dissertation is an important and scholarly 
piece of work. It is a pity that the caption Aeneid was omitted from the 
Index on p. 87. 

H. Rtjshton Fairclough 

Stanford University 



The Archetype of Lucretius. By William A. Merrill. University 

of California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. II, No. 10, 

pp. 227-35, 1913. 
Corruption in the Manuscripts of Lucretius. By William A. Merrill. 

University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 

Vol. II, No. 11, pp. 237-53, 1914. 

Professor Merrill has devoted himself so whole-heartedly to the study 
of Lucretius that it is perhaps true that the name of no American scholar 
is so closely associated with that of a Latin author as is Professor Merrill's 
with that of Lucretius. In the two pamphlets under review he deals with 
details regarding the MSS. In the first he discusses Lachmann's theory 
concerning the archetype of all existing MSS of Lucretius. Working out 
Lachmann's scheme in detail, he shows just what lines each page must have 
contained. After discussing variations of Lachmann's scheme, he concludes 
that "the use of the archetype as a critical aid is extremely disappointing," 
and that " all attempts to solve critical difficulties in the poem by appealing 
either to the Lachmannian archetype or to any other will prove unavailing." 

The second monograph consists entirely of an alphabetical list of letters 
and groups of letters which appear in the MSS by mistake for other letters 
and groups of letters. The passages in which these mistakes occur are all 
noted. The purpose of the list is to "aid in testing proposed conjectures." 
If properly used the list can be very useful, but I fear that it will be misused. 
There is a class of critics who are pseudo-paleographers and go on the prin- 
ciple that if they find a given letter for another letter in some one MS of 
some one author they are privileged in the name of paleography to offer 
an emendation involving the interchange of these letters in any passage of 
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any author. Such critics will delight in Merrill's list. So numerous are 
the letters in place of which any given letter is found in the MSS that appar- 
ent support can be discovered for almost any conjecture. For example, i is 
found for a, ai, b, c, d, e, em, et, f, h, I, mu, o, or, p, q, r, ru, s, st, t, te, u, urn, 
umst, y, yc, not to mention the combinations of i with other letters, as ia 
for e, etc. Professor Merrill would do us a real service if he would classify 
his examples so that misuse of his list would be impossible. In such a 
classification many elements would need to be considered — frequency of 
occurrence, numerous psychological factors, abbreviations, etc. 

B. L. Ullman 
University of Pittsburgh 



The Roman Elegiac Poets. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Karl Pomekoy Harrington. New York: American Book 
Co., 1914. Pp. 444. 

An adequate edition of selections from Roman elegy for use with college 
classes has been a pressing need for many years. It is a great satisfaction 
to find that Professor Harrington's book satisfies that need to the full. It 
is well adapted to the class of students — advanced undergraduates — for 
which it was prepared. Not being intended, on the one hand, for Fresh- 
men, there can be no objection to such features as notes on the same page 
as the text, numerous cross-references and references to other authors — 
Greek and Latin — the inclusion of a brief critical apparatus, the fulness of 
the book; not being intended, on the other hand, specifically for graduate 
students, we need not look for exhaustive treatment — which a book of 
selections in the nature of the case precludes. 

The selection is full enough to suit all — so full that few will look in vain 
for their favorite poems. The inclusion of some of the poems of Catullus 
which are in the elegiac meter is certainly logical, but practical considera- 
tions hardly make it a necessity, for most students read some of the elegiac 
poems in a regular course in Catullus, since it is not feasible to split up the 
poems according to genre. We can, to be sure, read the short lyrics along 
with Horace, but what are we to do with poem 64? It is true that the 
inclusion of Catullus' elegies in this book can do no harm, and probably it 
was better to include than to omit them. 

The editor has examined a number of MSS of the authors included in 
the volume (Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid) and has applied 
independent judgment to the careful working over of the texts. Hence the 
texts are particularly commendable and are far more satisfactory than one 
has a right to expect in a book of selections. For Catullus, a number of 
readings are given from Professor Hale's unpublished collation of R. A 
selected critical apparatus is given below the text. It does not seem to be 
formed on any particular principle — except that of extreme brevity. My 



